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“What is this that stands before me?” wails Ozzy Osbourne at the 
beginning of the unholy trinity of heavy metal nomenclature, the song 
“Black Sabbath” on the album Black Sabbath by Black Sabbath. 
Whatever the “figure in black which points at me” was, it was nothing 
we ever wanted to meet. It was evil incarnate, we assumed. And we 
really didn’t need the rest of the lyrics to know that. The music itself 
sounds evil, doesn’t it? 

Philosophers since Plato (428-328 scr) have debated whether or 
not beauty is in the eye of the beholder, whether or not there are 
objective standards by which we can judge the merits of artworks. 
While Sabbath’s artistic greatness is not a matter of debate among 
Sabbath’s fans, it is a matter of debate among music fans more 
generally. And it’s a matter of debate among philosophers whether 
the question even can have an objectively right answer. Since you’re 
reading this book, though, it seems safe to assume that you don’t need 
to be convinced as to Sabbath’s greatness.' So let’s consider a 
related question, what makes Sabbath’s songs sound evil? 


Sinister Sounds 


Examples of their sinister sound are everywhere within the Sabbath 
canon: take a listen to the graveyard thump of the drums, sliding 
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sneer of the guitars, and the guttural distortion of the vocals in the 
introduction to “Iron Man,” for example. Consider also the eerie fade 
to near-silence 30 seconds into “Behind the Wall of Sleep,” leavened 
only by that questioning guitar riff, the slightly queasy wah-wah gui- 
tars and descending chord sequence of “Electric Funeral,” and, while 
we’re on the subject of stomach-churning wah effects, how about 
Geezer Butler’s creepy bass solo before the opening chords of “N.I.B.”? 
Then there’s the unsettling harmonica of “The Wizard,” the thunder- 
ous build-up at the beginning of “Children of the Grave,” and the 
first, unnerving seconds of “After Forever.” Even the lovely acoustic 
melodies of classic Iommi solo pieces such as “Orchid” are pensive 
rather than optimistic, an indicator of the great man’s winning way 
with a minor chord (of which we’ll say more later). 

Even among people who don’t actually like Sabbath’s songs, there’s 
no disagreement about this malevolent sound. But what makes it 
sound evil? Music critics like me make a living by commenting on the 
speed, pitch, and dynamics of songs, aspects that can be gauged objec- 
tively, but the sound of evil is more elusive. 


Ask Sabbath 


Perhaps someone should ask the members of Black Sabbath about 
this. Surely they’ll have the answer for us? 

Sadly not: I contribute articles to a bunch of British and American 
rock magazines, and, over the last decade or so, I’ve had the pleasure of 
interviewing the original four members of Black Sabbath many times. 
While the guys who came along later, the late Ronnie James Dio among 
them, had highly sophisticated ideas about the nature of the music they 
were making, whenever I’ve asked Ozzy, Tony, Geezer, or Bill how they 
came up with the uniquely spooky sound of Sabbath’s 1970s albums, 
I’ve always found their responses on the subject a bit deflating. 

The truth is, none of them really know how they made their music 
sound so evil. They didn’t know at the time, and they don’t know now. 
Sure, they know what chords they played, and they know where the 
lyrics found their inspirations—but ask any of them abstract questions 
about how and why Sabbath’s songs possessed nebulous qualities 
such as heaviness, scariness, and so on, and you’ll get nowhere. 
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“Obviously that stuff came along with the band name,” Geezer 
himself told me, “which we took from the first song we wrote together. 
Thank God it was that one, or we could have been called ‘Fairies 
Wear Boots’... we just thought, we like this name, it sounds good. 
We didn’t even think of any black magic connotations.” 

Not only did the Sab Four create their music from a position where 
they didn’t understand the significance of what they were doing— 
which is to say, simultaneously inventing heavy metal, doom metal, 
and arguably black metal—they had no choice but to do so. Thanks 
to the group’s terrible socioeconomic background, glum worldview, 
limited skills, and dearth of opportunities, Black Sabbath’s route was 
always likely to be into the darkness. 

Black Sabbath’s music definitely sounded evil but, at that point in 
their careers, the musicians neither knew nor cared how to make it 
sound that way: it just did. The press whipped up a storm of contro- 
versy that seems quaint by today’s standards but which felt pretty 
damn apocalyptic at the time. Fans loved it. Even your friendly local 
witch coven loved it, with followers of various occult sects showing 
up to gigs in order to meet their heroes—who promptly retreated 
in terror, scared witless by the crazies who they’d inadvertently 
attracted. 

All this excitement, however, was caused by a simple phenomenon— 
the function of human ears and the signals they send to the brain. 
We’re talking here about psychoacoustics, the science of how our 
brains assign meaning to sound waves. While I'd love to point to the 
inherently “evil” sound of Black Sabbath’s music and inform you that 
Satan himself resides within it, unfortunately I cannot. 

Sure, I hear you say: music may not have intrinsically positive or 
negative qualities other than those we impose on it, but how come we 
all seem to agree that a given composition—say, “Iron Man”—sounds 
pretty damn scary? 

Well, let me tell you. 

Even though Sabbath’s primary lyricist Geezer Butler deliberately 
chose to write about demonic subjects, his work would have been 
mocked roundly if the music, largely the product of Tony Iommi, 
hadn’t sounded appropriately dark. Knowingly or otherwise, Iommi 
utilized several well-known tricks to create an evil effect. Want to 
know how he did it? 
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(Fretting) Hand of Doom 


Tune your guitar to E, or more properly a conventional frequency 
called A440, and you’ll be in conventional tuning. Tune lower than 
that, as many heavy metal groups choose to do, and you’ll make a 
darker, doomier, “heavier” sound. Sabbath were probably the first 
band to do this, and they did it partly out of necessity and partly out 
of aesthetic intent. Here is how Iommi explained it to me: 


When I was a teenager, I was working in a factory on a machine which 
pressed sheet metal. I got my middle fingers on my right hand caught in 
it and, without thinking, I pulled them out quickly. The weight on them 
was so great that parts of those fingers stayed behind, down to the first 
joint on the middle finger and most of the way down to the joint on the 
ring finger. The nails were broken off and then surgically re-implanted. 
I had to work really hard to get round it. I had to play more simply: 
there were certain chords I couldn’t play and some extensions I couldn’t 
do. [had to think of ways of playing that were effective but still possible 
for me.? 


Bad news for Iommi, great news for us—for this lower tuning made 
his riffs significantly heavier, or more evil-sounding, if you will. Now, 
there is some debate about when exactly Iommi first tuned low, but 
that he did it is beyond question.* He has repeatedly claimed to have 
tuned down as much as three semitones in order to sound heavier.* 
Lower frequencies always sound powerful and thus more threatening 
to the human ear, whether it’s the rumble of thunder, the revving of a 
racecar engine, or the thud of hooves as a bison charges at us across 
the plains. Amplify those frequencies to ear-bleeding levels, as Sabbath 
routinely did when they played live, and you’re a long way toward 
making a sound that will be interpreted as evil. 

That’s trick number one. 

More significantly from a musicological and therefore a psychoa- 
coustic point of view, Iommi utilized a sinister interval in several of his 
songs that was guaranteed to fill listeners with fear. It’s variously 
known as a tritone, a diminished fifth, or as the diabolus in musica or 
devil’s interval: the first because it spans three whole tones, the second 
because the interval stops just short of a perfect fifth, and the last 
because it was thought by some medieval clerics and composers 
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to reflect the malevolence of Satan. The last of these descriptors is 
obviously the most metal, so let’s go with that one. In terms of how 
human ears interpret the devil’s interval, the sense of unease it 
produces is due to its internal dissonance: when notes sound disso- 
nant together, we get slightly spooked, and that’s what makes it such 
a useful interval for heavy metal songwriting. In medieval times the 
interval was labeled “restless” or “unstable.” For our purposes, we’ll 
just call it evil. Because evilness is cool, let’s face it. 

The devil’s interval has a long and distinguished history of unnerv- 
ing people. Before 1600 or thereabouts, scholars of musical notation 
couldn’t figure out a way to write it down, and because so much musi- 
cal study was religious in nature, it followed that the tritone attracted 
the disapproval of the clerics who battled with it. Rumors abound to 
this day that the interval was actually banned by medieval authorities, 
but evidence of this is scarce, and furthermore, once musical tonality 
assumed a more modern, flexible form at the start of the seventeenth 
century, it became merely part and parcel of the musical vocabulary 
and thus less of a threat. Still, while the church may have relented, the 
tritone sounds pretty damn disturbing to this day. 

As we’ve seen, Tony Iommi had no idea of all this dusty historical 
stuff when he used the devil’s interval.® He just knew it sounded evil. 
The tritone has qualities that are unsettling, and so it isn’t a great 
stretch to link it with the unsettling nature of evil. The most famous 
occurrence of the devil’s interval in the Sabbath canon is in the song 
“Black Sabbath” itself. The slow, doomy majority of the song is a 
simple repetition of root note, plus octave, plus tritone. Unaccompanied, 
Iommi’s guitar and Butler’s bass sound sinister enough when playing 
this riff. But when Ozzy wails “Oh no, no, please God help me!” and 
the drums and thunder sound effects are added, the overall impres- 
sion is that hell itself is being unleashed. 

That’s trick number two. 

Here’s a third. Whether you realize it or not, you have heard any 
number of horror movie soundtracks that include violins and violas. 
A common trick employed by soundtrack composers is to instruct the 
players of those instruments to execute fast tremolo strokes, bowing 
the strings back and forth rapidly, rather like a fly rubbing its forelegs 
together. This unsettling effect introduces tension into the music, 
never permitting the listener to relax fully: Iommi does this on the 
devil’s interval in “Black Sabbath,” to add the fear factor and to make 
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the chords sound “bigger,” as—thanks to that early industrial 
accident—he can only fret comfortably with two fingers. 


“Going Through (Key) Changes... ” 


Any musician will tell you that major chords sound happy and minor 
chords sound sad. This is true, but minor chords can also sound 
oppressive or downright terrifying. A popular example from outside 
the Sabbath canon is Darth Vader’s “Imperial March” from the 
Star Wars movie series. Most marches are written in a major key to 
encourage people to get up and march along, but the “Imperial 
March” is written in a minor key to make it frightening. Do you want 
to get up and march alongside Vader? Well, exactly. 

Now, in heavy music there’s a corollary to the “happy major, sad 
minor” rule, stating that it’s possible to avoid utilizing either major or 
minor “sex” in chords simply by playing a power chord, the root- 
note-plus-fifth combination that you’ve heard anchoring a million 
rock and metal songs. A power chord allows the bass guitar or other 
accompanying instrument to move around in a related major or minor 
chord, thus setting the tone of the song. The sound of evil is therefore 
literally at the musicians’ fingertips. 

We should note, however, that minor keys don’t always make songs 
sound sinister: minors can have an effect that is sad, contemplative, or 
thoughtful. It’s also possible that someone accustomed to non-Western 
music (Indian ragas, say), might not feel the same emotional effect as 
a person who has listened to FM rock their whole life long. 

The evilness of Sabbath’s 1970s music didn’t solely come from the 
guitars, of course. Ozzy Osbourne sang without the benefit of any 
voice training, as is to be expected from a musician of his background, 
and evolved a monotonous style that perfectly suited the atmosphere 
of the songs. He even failed to master the art of singing from the 
diaphragm, the technique most professional singers adopt because it 
adds power and sustain to their voices. Fans don’t care about any of 
this, of course, because Ozzy’s vocals are an integral part of the early 
sound—and because his untrained style somehow adds to the songs’ 
oppressive nature. 

Bill Ward, a highly underrated member of Black Sabbath for the 
group’s entire career—who sadly may not be included on the new 
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album—was a trained jazz drummer, with a distinctive swing feel in 
his parts. Whether due to his inexperience or a desire to add some 
groove to Sabbath’s sound, in the early years Ward was often prone 
to dragging the beat for a microsecond or two for a dark, doomy 
feel that gave the songs enormous power. Listen to the famous stac- 
cato verse riffs in “War Pigs” for evidence, especially in live versions 
of the song. 

Like Ozzy’s naive vocals, Ward’s imprecise drum parts—at least on 
the very early albums—gave the music a sense of weight that would 
have been missing had the drummer been playing in perfect time. 
“We had that grogginess and awkwardness in the music,” he told me, 
“and we had Ozzy’s monolithic sound and Geezer’s lyrics, which at 
that time were so different and contradictory.”’ 

Grogginess, awkwardness, inexperience, monotony . . . all these 
artistic imperfections contributed to the sense of doom that lingered 
around Black Sabbath’s music, over and above any deliberate tricks 
such as the devil’s interval or writing in minor keys. As with horror 
and pornography, two filmic genres designed to elicit reactions from 
the viewer, a too-perfect execution can detract from the effectiveness 
of the artwork, because life itself is far from perfect. No matter what 
our skills, as humans we blunder through life in a heuristic manner, 
finding our path largely by chance and never fully attaining perfec- 
tion, because we live in an imperfect universe. That is why Black 
Sabbath’s music often felt real, genuine, and lifelike: it was as flawed 
as you or I. 


Sabbath Matters 


So now we can understand why Black Sabbath’s music sounds evil. 
And combined with Geezer Butler’s lyrics and the album artwork, 
which reached its sinister peak with the nightmare figures of Sabbath 
Bloody Sabbath, any other interpretation seems unreasonable. 

The philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) argued that 
music expresses universal feelings like joy, sadness, and anger in itself, 
without regard to context and motive. Schopenhauer would say the 
devil’s interval is not a mere musical convention. He would say that it 
sounds naturally and universally like “discord” or “malice.”* But 
I would argue that the devil’s interval is simply a musical convention 
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that Western music uses to express evil. Someone who had never 
heard any Western music might not interpret the devil’s interval as 
sounding evil at all. Still, although the devil’s interval is a musical 
convention, it’s not purely arbitrary. In real life, evil actions are not 
accompanied by a musical score. But, as we’ve noted, the devil’s 
interval has qualities that are unsettling, and so it isn’t a great stretch 
to link them with the unsettling nature of evil. Particularly with 
Sabbath, once the tritone was paired with macabre and occult imagery 
and lyrics, the convention was set in such a way that it is now hard to 
take it as a convention any longer. Still, that’s what it is. 

With the help of Sabbath, we can hear the evil loud and clear, as we 
can feel the chill run down our spine. Sabbath takes us “through the 
centuries to supersonic years” into an evil realm. This power to 
transport us is why Black Sabbath matters, and always will matter.’ 
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